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English  Visible  Speech. 

In  the  Inaugural  Edition  of  'VISIBLE  SPEECH'  it  was  stated,  that,  by  means 
of  the  self-interpreting  Universal  Alphabet  which  constitutes  the  system,  a 
person  of  ordinary  capacity  would  LEARN  TO  READ  in  a  few  days.  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  an  ILLITERATE  person  may  even  be  HIS  OWN  INSTRUCTOR! 
This  little  Work  affords  the  means  of  experimentally  establishing  both  of  these  facts. 

Any  person  who  can  merely  pronounce  the  NUMBERS  I  to  8  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  name  the  OBJECTS  represented  in  the  Alphabetic  Table  (page  9,)  may 
be  immediately  taught  to  READ,  or  may  easily  TEACH  HIMSELF. 

The  words  in  the  Alphabetic  Table  exemplify  every  variety  of  English 
sound  according  to  a  minutely  exact  analysis  ;  and  uniformity  of  pronunciation 
will  be  certainly  attained  by  all  readers  who  master  the  system. 

When  the  names  of  the  Numbers  or  Objects  are  pronounced  dialectically, 
or  in  some  peculiar  manner,  the  sounds  of  the  key-words  should  at  first  be 
heard  from  the  voice  of  a  teacher.  Only  radical  differences,  however, — such  as 
ae}  yae,  yin,  &c,  for  '  one,' — will  be  of  consequence.  Shades  of  diversity  in 
vowel  sound — such  as  wheep  for  '  whip,'  doag  for  '  dog,'  varieties  of  win,  wan, 
won,  for  '  one,'  &c,  and  all  minor  differences  among  the  elements,  will  ultimately 
correct  each  other  by  the  VISIBLE  RELATIONS  of  the  alphabetic  characters. 

The  object  of  Visible  Speech  is  not — as  some  have  supposed — to  supersede 
ordinary  letters.  No  revolution  in  national  orthography  is  aimed  at.  The 
system  simply  furnishes  a  KEY  TO  ALL  LETTERS  here  and  elsewhere,  and  an 
INTERNATIONAL  medium  in  which  every  Language  may  be  expressed  with 
UNIVERSAL   LEGIBILITY. 

The  Visible  Speech  Alphabet  being,  however,  much  simpler  than  other 
alphabets,  the  system  has  an  additional  applicability  to  the  teaching  of  the 
illiterate,  in  all  countries,  to  read  their  native  tongue.  This  utility  is  altogether 
new — created  by  Visible  Speech — and  the  system  does  not  therefore  in  this 
respect  stand  in  any  degree  of  rivalry  with  common  writing.  Common  letters 
can  never  be  learned  without  such  an  expenditure  of  time,  as  puts  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Reading  beyond  the  reach  of  toilers  for  their  daily  bread.  The 
staunchest  advocates  for  our  historical  spelling  may  thus,  equally  with  the 
opponents  of  a  phonetic  orthography,  become  the  advocates  for  a  special  system 
of  Letters  which  may  co-exist  with  the  old  and  venerated  ABC,  and  with 
other  old  alphabets,  and  which  fulfils  a  class  of  international  and  social  purposes 
for  which  the  latter  were  not  intended,  and  for  which  they  never  can  by  any 
modifications  be  adapted. 

The  grand  results  attainable  by  this  first  application  of  the  Invention  of 
*  Visible  Speech,'  are  : 

L  English-speaking  learners — illiterate  or  otherwise,  and  whether  children 


or  adults — will,  from  the  known  names  of  eight  numbers  and  sixteen  objects 
pictorial  ly  represented,  speedily  learn  to  read  every  word  in  the  English  language. 

II.  Vernacular  readers  of  this  system  will  acquire  the  pronunciation  of 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  with  native  accuracy,  without  hearing  them  spoken,  and 
from  printed  characters  alone. 

III.  Foreigners  who  master  the  sounds  of  the  twenty-four  key  words,  will 
learn  to  pronounce  English  exactly  as  it  is  spoken  by  those  '  to  the  manner  born.' 

The  Inaugural  Edition  of  '  Visible  Speech  '*  develops  the  complete 
Theory  of  the  System,  the  physiological  relations  of  the  Sounds  of  all  languages, 
and  the  principles  of  their  representation  by  correlated  Symbols.  The  book  is, 
consequently,  intended  for  readers  ■  few  and  fit.'  The  present  little  Work  is 
for  the  Million,  and,  literally,  requires  only  that  the  beginner  should  be  able  to 
count  Ms  fingers! 

It  is  not  pretended  that  reading  will  be  as  easily  mastered  without,  as  with 
the  aid  of  a  teacher,  but  simply  that,  in  connection  with  vernacular  reading,  oral 
instruction  is  not  indispensable.  The  learner  will  make  all  the  better  progress 
for  being  told  at  first — what  he  would,  however,  ultimately  discover  for  himself — 
that  straight-line  letters  denote  VOWELS,  or  open  throat-sounds  ;  that  curved 
letters  denote  CONSONANTS,  or  close  mouth-sounds ;  and  that  all  elements 
formed  at  any  one  part  of  the  mouth  are  represented  by  symbols  or  letters 
turned  in  one  corresponding  direction. 

The  teacher  may  also,  with  advantage,  assist  the  learner  by  letting  him 
hear  the  first  ^few  words  analysed  into  their  elementary  sounds, — as  the  word 
'  three '  into  its  three  elements  '  th-r-ee,' — that  the  nature  of  the  Visible  Speech 
letters  may  be  clearly  comprehended.  After  a  few  such  examples,  the  beginner 
cannot  fail  to  make  rapid  progress. 

The  following  theoretical  particulars  are  added  for  the  information  of 
Teachers  who  do  not  possess  the  larger  work  : 

EXPLANATION    OF    CONSONANT    LETTERS. 

1.  The  lines  of  curvature  of  the  BACK  of  the  tonguef  (Q,  the  arched  FRONT 
of  the  tongue  (O),  the  raised  POINT  of  the  tongue  (Q),  and  of  the  LIP  (Q),  are 
common  to  all  consonants  formed  at  these  various  parts  of  the  mouth.     Thus  : 

'  Back  '  (of  the  tongue)   Q  Q   Q   Q as  in  necTc,  leg,  ink,],  sing. 

'  Front'  (  "  )   O as  in  yes. 

'  Point '  (  "  )  O  Q  O  G5  O  CD  00  as  in  lit,  lid,  lint,  linn,  writ,  hi/t,  hill. 

'Lip,'  D  DDB3  3        as  in  ca/?,caJ,lawp,la*«b,wi/e,wii?es. 

2.  Mixed  curves  represent  consonants  formed  by  the  two  parts  of  the 
mouth  denoted  by  the  component  curves ;  the  symbol  Q,  for  instance,  being 
equivalent  to  OO,  and  signifying  that  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  arched  and  the 
point  raised  at  the  same  time.     Thus  : 

'  Front-mixed '  (with  Point)  Q  £!}  £Q  £Q  .  .  .  as  in  seal,  seal,  ^in,  ^en. 

1  Point-mixed '  (with  Front)  £3   Cl3 as  in  bu^,  rou^e. 

'  Lip-mixed  '      (with  Back)  £)    g)  .  .  . as  in  whey,  way. 

*  Published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  4to,  price  15a.  f  See  Diagram  on  Title-page. 

X  See  Notes  on  the  English  Sounds,  p.  15. 


•  3-  The  physiological  sign  of  VOICE  is  a  straight  line  (I)  ;  and  therefore 
those  of  the  preceding  letters  which  have  a  straight  line  within  the  organic 
curve  are  vocal  consonants, — as  Q  Q  0  ^  (G  D  B  Z),  &c.  ;  and  letters 
without  a  central  straight  line  are  non-vocal  consonants, — as  Q  O  D  Q 
(K  T  P  S),  &c. 

4.  The  sign  of  NASAL  quality  is  j  (the  line  of  curvature  of  the  soft  palate — 
the  nasal  valve*),  and  therefore  the  letters  which  have  this  sign  incorporated  are 
formed  by  passing  the  breath  or  the  voice  through  the  nose;  as  QQ,  (NG), 
OG3  (N),  DD  (M). 

5.  When  the  passage  of  the  mouth  is  completely  closed  by  the  symbolized 
organ,  the  ends  of  the  organic  curve  are  '  shut '  by  a  connecting  line  ;  as 
C1G,  DO,  DG  (KG  'hard/  TD,  PB). 

6.  When  the  symbolized  part  of  the  mouth  divides  the  passage  for  the 
breath  or  the  voice,  so  as  to  allow  only  of  lateral  emission,  the  organic  curve 
is  indented  or  'divided  ;'  as  QGO  (L),  &£Q  (TH),  33  (FV). 

EXPLANATION   OF   VOWEL   LETTERS. 

7.  The  sign  of  VOICE  (a  straight  line)  is  common  to  all  the  vowel  letters  ; 

a  subordinate  symbol  or  '  definer '   being  added   to  denote   the  part   of  the 

mouth  which  modifies  the  vowel.     Thus  : 

1 

1  Back'  of  the  tongue  [to  left]     13  3  1 as  in  menh'on,  up,  ask,  arm. 

'  Front'  of  the  tongue  [to  right]    £  f  [  [  \  \  .  .  .  as  in  egl^ffl.  ale,  air,  ell,  an; 
'  Mixed'  (back  &  front)  [to  left  &  right]   I  X  I  •  •  as  in  places,  fatal,  sir. 

8.  When  the  LIPS  are  contracted,  or  drawn  across  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is  '  rounded,'  a  symbolic  bar  is  drawn 
across  the  vowel  line.     Thus  : 

'  Back-Round,'     }  \  }  }  J  J  ....  as  in  pool,  pull,  old,  ore,  all,  on. 
*  Mixed-Round,'  J  J as  in  pleasure,  orator. 

9.  The  '  definer '  for  vowels  stands  at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  at  both  ends 
of  the  straight  line,  according  as  the  symbolized  part  of  the  tongue  is  '  High ' 
(llllllJ),  'Mid'  (3JXtm),or  'Low'  (JIIUJJ). 

10.  The  letters  with  solid  points  as  their  'definers'  QICUJJ)  are  PRIMARY 
vowels,  or  those  most  allied  to  consonants  [see  Explanation  of  '  Glides '] ;  the 
letters  with  open  hooks  are  WIDE  vowels,  or  those  which  have  the  inner  cavities 
of  the  mouth  and  the  throat  most  fully  expanded.  Otherwise,  the  pairs  of 
vowels  J],  £f,  [  C>  11,  &c.,  have  respectively  the  same  positions  of  the  tongue,  &c. 

EXPLANATION    OF    GLIDES. 

11.  Primary  Consonants  and  Primary  Vowels  result  from  similar  configura- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  but  with  the  difference, — that,  for  consonants, 
the  passage  between  the  organs  is  narrow  and  yielding,  so  that  a  fricative  sound 
of  hissing  or  buzzing  accompanies  the  emission  of  the  breath  or  the  voice ; 
while,  for  vowels,  the  passage  is  expanded  and  firm,  and  the  voice  flows  through 
the  free  resonant  tube  without  accompanying  sibilation.     GLIDES  are  sounds  of 

*  See  Diagram  on  Title-page. 
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an  intermediate  quality — without  the  fricativeness  of  consonants,  or  the  sonorous 
purity  of  vowels.  Glides  are,  like  consonants,  merely  transitional  sounds  ;  and 
they  differ  from  vowels  in  that  respect  only.  Vowels  have  a  '  fixed  configura- 
tion '  throughout  their  duration,  and  to  this  these  elements  owe  their  effect  in 
forming  syllables.  Glides  unite  with  vowels  to  form  DIPHTHONGS  or  monosyllabic 
double  sounds. 

12.  Glides  are  represented  by  the  'Voice-line,'  with  an  organic  curve 
subordinately  added.     Thus  : 

'  Voice'  Glide,  ...  I  (a  non-syllabic  sound  of  \)  as  in  weary,  fiery,  &c. 
'  Front'  Glide,  .  .  .  fi  (a  vowelized  Q)  as  in  die,  da^,  boy,  &c. 

'  Point'  Glide,  .  .  .  ^  (a  vowelized  Q)  as  in  ear,  air,  ore,  &c. 

'  Lip  Round'  Glide,i  (a  vowelized  3)  as  in  cow?,  howse,  know,8zc. 

EXPLANATION    OF    MODIFIERS. 

13.  The  sign  of  PROLONGATION  is  j.  This  symbol  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  'quantities'  of  identical  vowels,  as  in  w^tch  (J)  and  wall  (}))  ;  meal  (£|) 
and  nulle  [French]  (£). 

14.  The  same  sign  is  employed  also  to  denote  a  momentary  'holding'  of 
consonants,  as  in  app/e,  mutto/z,  &c,  where  L  and  N,  without  vowels,  have  the 
effect  of  syllables.  The  L  in  'battle-axe'  (GO t)  *s  thus  distinguished  from  that 
in  '  atlas '  (00)  ;  and  the  N  in  '  lightening '  (QJ  )  when  a  trisyllable),  from  that  in 
'lightning'  (G3). 

15.  The  sign  '  denotes  the  accented  syllable  of  a  word.  The  same  sign, 
inverted,  denotes  the  accented  word  in  a  ,sentence — the  '  emphatic '  word.  The 
'  accent '  is  placed  before  the  syllable  or  word  to  which  it  refers. 

16.  To  save  the  necessity  of  inserting  the  '  accent'  in  every  word,  the  RULE 
has  been  adopted  in  Visible  Speech  printing,  that: — The  accent  is  always  on  the 
first  syllable ■,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 


The  preceding  explanations  are  intended  to  qualify  the  Reader  to  teach  the 
system,  or  to  facilitate  his  own  acquisition  of  the  new  science  of  '  Visible 
Speech.'  For  the  use  of  pupils,  all  theoretical  matter  may  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  a  '  CLASS-PRIMER,'  consisting  of  a  separate  impression  of  the  DIAGRAMS, 
the  Alphabetic  Table,  and  the  Reading  Exercises  in  this  Work,  has  been 
prepared,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller.* 

The  Scriptures  and  other  books  should,  of  course,  be  printed  in  the  New 
Alphabet,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  master  the  initiatory  lessons.  The 
assistance  of  Governments  should  be  extended  to  such  a  work ;  but  means  will 
doubtless  be  provided  from  some  source  for  the  creation  of  a  Visible  Speech 
Literature,  when  Readers  are  prepared  to  profit  by  it. 

Let  a  small  band  of  Educational  Volunteers  devote  their  services  to  the 
promulgation  of  this  system,  and  an  illiterate  adult  may,  in  a  short  time,  be  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  any  civilized  country. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Speech-Letters  in  this  Work  are 

*  '  Class-Primer  of  English  Visible  Speech,'  price  Sixpence. 


CAPITALS,  small  types  not  having  yet  been  cast.     When  a  larger  Reading-book 

is  demanded,  the  '  lower-case '  letters  will  be  indispensable  ;  and  they  will:  be 

found  preferable  both  for  ease  of  legibility  and  for  typographic  beauty.     The 

forms  of  the  letters  are  identical  in  both  alphabets  ; — the  only  difference  being, 

that  the  lines  of  \  lower-case '  vowels  ascend  or  descend  beyond  the  consonant 

curves.     Thus  ; 

aft,  instead  of  Qf  f,  (Key.) 


Notes  on  the  Diagrams,  at  page  8. 

I.  Each  of  the  positions  of  the  mouth  shown  in  the  three  Diagrams  in  the  first 

column,  produces  four  Consonants.     Thus  : 

GUD  The  mouth-passage  closed  (and  opened)  by  means  of  the  sym- 
bolized organ. 

0Q©  The  same  actions,  with  a  murmur  of  vocal  sound  during  the 
contact. 

GOD  The  same  actions  (voiceless)  with  the  nasal  passage  open. 

G(D0  The  same  actions,  with  the  nasal  passage  open  and  the  voice 
sounding. 

The  letter  Q  is  separately  illustrated  (3rd  Diagram  of  2nd  column),  in 
order  to  show  the  means  by  which  the  breath,  or  the  voice,  is  admitted  to 
the  nose  in  pronouncing  the  six  nasals  Q  Q  D  G  GD  J9- 

II.  Each  of  the  nine  vowel  configurations  produces  four  vowels  : 

I.  Primary,  as  ]  ;  II.  Round,  as  }  ;  III.  Wide,  as  ]  *  IV.  Wide-Round,  as  }. 

This  principle  being  understood,  learners  who  know  only  the  English 
sounds,  will  find  themselves  able  to  pronounce  foreign  and  unheard  vowels 
by  means  of  their  'visible'  relations  to  English  elements.  Thus  1J  are 
seen  to  be  the  same  as  JJ,  but  without  the  cross  bar  ;  that  is,  the  sounds 
of  1J  have  the  same  lingual  positions  as  J  J  (00,  aw),  but  without  contrac- 
tion of  the  lips.     So,  likewise,  f^  are  seen  to  be  the  same  as  [\,  with  the 

gn  of  'round'  quality  added  ;  that  is,  £|  are  simply  the  vowels  l\  (eel, 

11)  pronounced  with  the  lips  contracted. 

High'  vowels  have  the  closest  labial  contraction,  and  Mow'  vowels  the 
roadest ;  as  illustrated  in  the  Diagrams  of  the  'Positions  of  the  Lips  for 
round'  vowels?     Thus  : 

}  (00)  has  the  lips  as  in  No.  1  ;  }  (0)  as  in  No.  2  ;  and  J  (aw)  as  in  No.  3. 

'he  Diagrams  showing  the  '  Positions  of  the  Tongue  for  'front'  vowels,''  are 
itended  to  help  the  reader  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  organic  cause  of 
vowel  variety.     The  eye  is  supposed  to  look  down  on  the  tongue  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  difference  between  Primary  and  Wide  Vowels  cannot  be  illustrated 
by  diagrams.  The  expansion  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  for  the  '  Wide ' 
sounds  will,  however,  be  felt  in  pronouncing  any  of  the  pairs  of  vowels,  as 
If  (eel,  ill),  [C  (ale,  air),  \\  (ell,  an),  ])  (must,  mast),  \\  pool,  pull),  &c. 
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ORGANIC  FORMATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ELEMENTS  OF  SPEECH, 


C/3 

H 

< 

O 
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(1)   as    (QQ) 


O    ffi) 


Q^ 


DO    (O  CD) 


©     (¥) 


L5  W 


r^02 


CD   03 


D0    (DO) 


£)  Q     tSee  Page  7.] 


(11)       OS       (1) 


1     (ll1) 

0=^ 

i  a1) 

in*) 

.-) 

c 

> 

l-H 

9^ 

]]  (}J2) 

X    (I) 

t  C(6) 

/O  —        -» ( 

r^\            <, 

Pi 

IX    (6) 

j  (jj3) 

I     (I3) 

III.  Positions  of  the  Lips  for  'Round'  Vowels. 
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IGQGOIU      IGD3XBCO      23      3IffiIBGOt      flDIIDU. 

CCIQ'DQtQO    IGJ    9QT    GJCRBft    J3    G53B01!!®    XtfO    JBQ^CClUn. 

[English  Alphabet  of  Visible  Speech, 
Expressed   in    the   Names    of  Numbers    and    Objects.'] 


■onounce 
,e  Nos.] 


I. 


[Names.] 


4- 


5- 


7- 
8. 


B3G5 
OH 

QJV 
33K3 

QiOQ 

cxu 


[Fame  the  Objects.] 


GJMBft 


Bia 

3ISGl¥& 
OJG& 

DID 
G3IDD 

3G3O105ft 


[Name  the  Objects.] 


CDCXD^ 


Dipa 

03W3MS 

QJG 

Biaai 


faC/iQ'j3   ICQ   3IJO 

l(avajciof) 


lOQlVQlS^-    [Exercise.] 


33(15   On  B3S3 

One  by  one.  — - 

oil  jj  non 

Two  or  three. 
Four  at  once. 

33X3   J   00030 

Five  o'clock. 

o3t3  D3tQD  man 

Hall-past  six. 

Ql3.G3J-mitDI 

Seven-thirty. 

CKO  Ql  03K© 

Eight  to  nine. 

DlvD  JY  Q31C03 

Ten  or  twelve. 
Twice  two,  four. 

Q33^Q  S*20It,  QIC!^ 

Twice  three,  six. 

3J¥  XQQ   3H,  CfiQ 

Four  and  four,  eight. 

cms  xoq  ait.  r'coisoi 

Niie  and  two,  eleven. 

OSjJQ  J  if  ^03*Q 

Tw  ice  or  thrice. 


olt,  I  O3DC0I 

Two,  a  couple. 

OBIG33,  1  0 1ft  01 

Twelve,  a  dozen. 
Twenty,  a  score. 

i  Gio-acxn 

A  book-case. 
A  few  books. 

QX1I   Dia-Ul©3ffl 

New  book-shelves. 

\  QfOD31¥  8JOU 

A  silver  watch. 

X  GHODO   3JO^ 

A  gold  watch. 
The  watch-key. 

\  Q1Q  Ql\ 

A  good  saw. 

d ID  XtDO   3I321X 

Cap  and  feather. 

OJGft  X®0  W33G)i 

Tongs  and  shovel. 

£51Ql¥-OJGft 

Sugar-tongs. 


I  030DIG  DID 

A  hunting  whip. 

I  OCKBGOl  COIOD 

A  table  lamp. 

X  B30O^  13  3GJO105ft 

A  bunch  of  onions. 

dJiKDft  IGJO  B3GJ01O3ft 

Corns  and  bunions. 
A  ship's  boat. 

X  QCfiGOlG    BHO 

A  sailing  boat. 

OHO  XG3Q   OIVQ 

Cart  and  horse. 

X  031G30  OtOO 

A  round  tent. 

OJlft  13   032ftlft 

Rows  of  houses. 

x  aie-aisioo 

A  dog-kennel. 

X  GOIOCOI   83GC1I 

A  little  monkey. 

X  DO  TO  I   CICSC5i3 

A  pretty  cage. 

i  aoito  ax'aciQi 

A  green  canary. 
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fiGQID-OJlf¥    DI-OX-D00l^.     [Scripture  Parables.] 


I  STQT  DQJ-OI-GXOO  Q30- 
LThe  Prodigal  Son.     LUKE  xv.  1 1 — 32.] 

X  Qiy-OIO  BIO  OXO  OXt 
Q3O03:  XOO  ^T  03G-GIO  J3 
SGC8    QIO    OX    OI^    3JI-S1Q1V, 

'3Ji-sm  G13  b.i  roi  djk$io 

13  GXOSS  SGlO  3J1-00CSQ  Ol 
81-'  TOO  OI  G5I'33HDCQ  30- 
OX  9GC8  Olffi  G0I-3IG- 

I05CD,  ©JO  Bl-OI  OCS^  313- 
OIK,  SM  0)3G-Qiy  Q30  GI- 
SQW3  JI03  OX'GWGiy,  XOO 
OXCI  OI&  0&S3¥-OI  IO-OX 
I  3JX  030-00)1,  XOO  CQty 
BC/iQ-OCO   OI&    Q3B-QOX0Q 

disq  o3s-i-oin  0DI-31Q. 

IO0,  DCO  OI  OXO  QDtOO 
,JtC0,  3210  V0H35  X  83S-OI  31- 
8IO  IO  SGIO  GOIOO  ;  XOO  OI 

ere  is  ax  or  10  ejoo. 

XOO  OI  310O  XOO  OttfJTiOO 
OIB'QCCD3  OX  X  fif-OKGEO  13 
£QIO  O3O-O0I;  XOO  or  QTOO 
OIB  IO-OX  OLto  3I|C0O^  ox 
3TfQ  QBU®.  XOO  ,OII  SXZD 
3EftO  OX3  3IGD0  Olffl  GI-COI 
9ISQ  031  O3Q0Q  SGXO  321 
Q33/iO  OIO  ftO:  XOO  OH 
BIO  GCfi3  30-OX  OIB- 

ICQ,  DC®  OI  CHflB  OX 
OI8'QCGD3,  OI  filO/'OJl  81- 
OI  03IUQ  QIV-3X0OQ  £3  BI 
3Jf-32iy&  OI3  B010  I'033 
XOO  OX  QDCV,  XOO  3ft  DI-QI^S 
BI32  03G-G1V!  n  3IC0  X'03?>^ 

xoo  e»  ox  si  3Jt-sm  100 


3IC0  QCft  30-OX  OIB,  3Ji-(Bl«, 
3R  OX3  QIOQ  X'GIOQO  OI- 
30t,  100  BI'3Jll  SGI  I,  xoo 
IB  OH  8J¥  33y-SGl  OX  BI 
OJfCOO  SG3S  Q303:  BCftO  81 
X^  S30  13  323 R  O3Sy0  f3I![- 
3XOOQ. 

ICO  OI  VQH&,  XOO  CHUB 
OX  OL&  3Jt-SGl¥. 

B30,  DC©  OI  SJffl  OlO  1 
G0CK0  3CS  ,J3,  OIOT  3IJ-SB151 
fijf  OIB,  TOO  OIO  CHB'Dl- 
WIO,  XOO  010,  XOO   3IC0  JO 

01&  01a,  100  .aifio.oiB. 

XOO  SGI  Q30  QIO  30-01 
OIB,  '3H-SG1K,  U  OX3   OIOO. 

veiona  oi-30t>  100  10 

,333 X  Q3K0,  XOO  IB  OH  8H 
,33y-SGl  OX  BI  CIJICOO  SG3/S 
Q3©.' 

B30  SGI  3Jf-SGiy  QtO  OX 
OI&  Qiy-3X0On  'B0IG  3JyS*2 
SGI  BIQO  OHB,  XOO  DXO  IO 
JO  OIB  ;  TOO  DXO  X  QIG  IO 
OIQ  OIOO,  XOO  Uit&  JO 
OIOT  3ItO:  XOQ  BOIG  OI- 
CQXy    ^T    3I-OCO    03  f  3,   XOO 

aioo  10 ;  xoo  oDio  3q  fid, 

XOO  BI  Bl-OI:  3Jy,  ^IQ  83^ 
Q30    3m    OIO,    XOO    1^    X- 

}<x)n3  x'Qio:  oi  3J^  ooina, 

TOO  1^  33100-'  XOO  STdC 
BI'GIO  OX  BI  Bl-OI- 

031  OICD  ICO-Oiy  Q30  3J^ 
IO  SGI  3KC0O:  TOO,  1^  OI 
CI  [KB  XOO    OOit   03?»    OX   SGT 
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Q3ia  01  ojikd  Bxu-»ia  XO0 

0IO-QIG-  X0O  OI  aJtGDQ 
3305  13  021  QIV-3X0OQ,  X00 
3IQC1D      DJO     SGII03     SQIG® 

©too. 

X00  OI  Qt0  30-01  OIB, 
'GQ3R  BG)3-3G10  I®  CI38;  X00 
SI33J  3U-SQW  OXSQ  CIICO0  SGI 
3I-OC0  CI3t3>  Bl'CUtffl  OI 
OX£2  QI'QltSO  OIB  ^C^3 
X00  Q3200.' 

X00  OI  3J®  IQ-GOf,  X00 
310  010  011  10:  SQiy-3H 
(MB  OfQ  -3JI-SG1G)  320,  X00 
C0'00It-0C0  OIB- 

xoo  oJ-f,  3fo-m-oia  QtCD 

OI  Olffl    3Jf-£21V,    '0DJ1,  SQII& 

bi-qi  oiy®  oi  ]r  qi¥3  roi, 

0It-9Gl¥  OQXOQ-'GQIQO  3R 
lO  1-01  03J8  SGlX  CIJJ83t00- 
8C0Q:  100  OtO  OT31  0I-31V 
GCK-3CQ0  Bit  X  ,C1I0,  SEXO  3R 
83A0  BCftCI  81-01  8192  BI 
30100®:  G30  X®  nil 03  X® 
£2IQ  9Q3R  Q30  3J®  038,  DIO^ 
OX^  0I-'332Y0  STQ3R  GDI-3IG 
9ISQ  ,OJ¥-G01On,  9Q3i  OXQO 
aicoo  3I«  OIB  S»3I  31-OCO 
,0313.' 

100  OI  QIO  30-01  OIB, 
'Q30,  9232  3¥0  1-31V  3102  81, 
X00  iJtCD  9QX0  3X  OI3  Iffi 
923K0.  IO  3J®  BItO  92XO  91 
UKD  8CSCI  81-01,  X00  BI 
GCOI0:  3J¥,  92IQ  923ft  BQ3- 
921¥  3J&  010,  X00  I®  VC03S3 
X'GtO;  100  3J®  COJQO  XO0 
I®  33200-' 


921   3I-0I-J5U    X00    921   D3B- 
QOI-aX0. 

[The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 
Luke  xviii.  10—14.] 

on  bigj  3too  3D  I0-O1 

RI  OtO-DCOt  OI  DOCK;  921 
330  X  31-OI-Qlt,  X00  92T 
3-35111  X  D3-0O3I-CIX0.  921  31- 
01 -Qt  Q010  X00  DQCSO 
923Q   3192    OIB-'QCCD3,    'GJ0, 

n  92iaa  921,  92x0  3*  ib  ojo 

I»  3-'92l¥  B10  It  COQ-'Ofy- 
Ul-01¥&,  30-'0O53QO,  X-'03CD- 
Dl-OiySQ,  J¥  It-30!  I®  92IQ 
D3-B0I-OX0.  3S  33tQO  033JQ 
10  921  SUa  3X  GI3  03S92® 
13  JtOO  92XO  3X  DJ'-^IQ-' 

100  921  D3-BCOI-OX0,  QOI0- 
OIQ  X'-3JfCi)  J3,  310  0JO 
C0I3O  3D  Q3-  830^3  I®  OI® 
3fi®  30-01  OI-30I,  D30 
QBHO  3-'DJ0  Olffi  B01QO, 
QCft-IG,  ^GJO  Git  Biy-^I-3100 
OI  Bit  X  QH21V 

3R  OtGD  OI,  92IQ  BIO  310O 
0320  OI  Olffl  032Q  0^3- 
QOI-33R0  O3I-S01S  ^1©  bTQT 
3-351!! :  3JV»  13-101  330  3QX0 
CG  -  '&JIC0  -  O Er2  OIB  -  'QCCD3 
^IGD  BI  X'-BCRQO;  X00  Oil 
SSXO  O3B-BC0C^  OIBJQCC03 
^XCO   01   CG'^JtCD-OC0. 


SGlGOtliO   Q3D1Y- 
[The  Great  Supper.     Luke  xiv.  16-24.] 

%*QI¥-OT0     BIO     8CS0    X 

GOCRO  ,Q3-Diy,  X00  BIO  Bl- 

Oi":    X0Q    QIOO     OI®     RIX- 
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810O  ID  fi]-Dl»-D3SD  O* 
Oil    Dl    0318    031D    3iy    01- 

oot,  'Ci38;  3fcD  Jtoo  £2ie& 

3y  032  QI-0I-' 

100  SEC  JtGO  3103  330  CII0- 
■filOO     GI-'Gia     Dl     BCSCI 

casvasun-    roi  3iv^o  qid 

3Q-D1  OI8,  -US  013  GJtO  X 
DilQ  S3  QO3203Q,  100  3* 
83QD  0HD&  €IJ2  1O0  .Oil 
iO:    3X    DOCS     031,    OI3     BI 

caQJasit&0.' 

1O0  lJO3-03iy  QtO,  '3ft  013 
BJID  33*3  OJ2CI  13  Ja-QOI, 
100  3ft  G»  Dl  iD0H3  03C8: 
3ft    DOCS  .031    OI3    BI     CQQ- 

•asit^Q.' 

100  V'O3-03iy  C3T0,  '3ft  013 
81-010  I  33ft3,  X03CD  03iy-3iO 
3ft  .Cll-OID  038-' 

QU,  03ID  f5H-8XOD  CICftB, 
100  WJ20  OW3  QDJSfCD  33 1 1 31 
S3IG&. 

O3T0>  031  83i-QDl(i)  £3  031 
032Q,  3MG  la-QOL  QtD  Dl 

oi»   Qiy-sioo,   'em  no 

CI3ICI-G3I  IO-D1  031  QOOIIDQ 
100  COCft0&  13  031  QI-DL 
100  BQfG  IS  OI-9311!  031 
Dll  100  031  8Cft80,  100  031 
OJGDD,  100  031  Btt3ft00.' 

100  031  f3iy-310D  QI0, 
'COjyO,  IO  I©  030  Iffl  0332 
OIQD  ClI-'BJtO-DCO,  ICQ 
GtO,  0310  fffl  ,0)1(8.' 

100  031  G3jy0  Qt0  30-Dl 
SQT  Qiy-3100,  'Q12  32D  IO- 
Ol     031     03ft-3C^     100     OI- 


0^1&,  100  aiB-'DtQD  03CB 
Dl  03B  I®,  031O  BI  0320 
BC  BI  31000.  GJ¥,  3ft  QCft 
30-Dl  Ol,  031O  ,©305  13  03H& 
DfO^  3U  BI-DOt  ^10^ 
OCftQO  18  83ft  Q3-Diy.' 


031   OID^    8T0   100    OI0S 

GJy033. 

|"The  Rich  Man  and  his  Barns. 

Luke  xii.  16 — 21.] 

031  003200  13  1  Qiy-DIO 
0IOU  BIO  BQJiO  3JXW 
DGDTO-OI-31-001:  IO0  OI 
RJfO  3I-'O3I0  OI8-T3CC03, 
QCft-lG,  'DJO  UIO  ]ft  011,  GI- 
'dJtffi  3ft  013  Ol  ,0118  DCy 
Dl  GI-'QDH  BI   301fOn?' 

100  OI  Qt0  '03IQ  9100  3ft 
011  :  3ft  3100  D1C0  0320  BI 
GUCJffl  100  GICO0  QOCSDiy; 
100  03Cy  3100  3ft  GI'OOH 
JtCO  BI  301IOQ  100  81 
Q10&.  100  3ft  3100  QCft  Dl 
81  RJ2G0,  'QJ2G0,  0332  OlQD 
83D£3  G10&  GDCftO  3D  3J» 
81-OI  OlJfffl;  DCAQ  033SO  Ilffl, 
HO,  0OIGO,  100  GI  BI-OL' 

G3D  QJ0  Q10  30-Dl  OI8 
'0332  3H0O,  03IQ  03SD  033K 
QJ2C0  Lnoo  GI  QIJCI33Sy0  J& 
031:  ST3lO  Oil®  ^1C0  gQJIffl 
?3IQ^  Git  DID^  0332  OTQD 
DO^,33S-0C0.?, 

Oil  I<ft  on  DID^J  OOC-CS^ 
3D  DGKtfiy  3iy  OIBJQtCD3, 
100  ISQ  OID  OIDW  DH0 
QJ0. 
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BfOE'GDCJOIlfi  QIOOCOQI&,  DOJ31VG^,   CO'QIOIGI 

[Miscellaneous  Sentences,  Proverbs,  &c] 


X  0Djy(D^  OCIQI-3J«0. 
X  33ftICi)I-OtDDiyQ  3103}. 
DJD  X  3J1I0I1Q  QIDDCQO. 
X  SJRIOI-OHO  DtOIlJ. 

i  oiioiq  QQ3Gjra  (djqcii. 
xggdjigiiq  ojysc^a-oj&B. 

©3BB1¥®  XG30  JGQ^CCIOQ. 

x  msBU  is  Diaucm^. 

ajRGJto  3C7TOQ  103  CD  Sl^fVffl. 

cqiq  i&  I©    u&i  Gia    ai 

011 GJ. 
DCDIf^  QHDO  GltO  £21  QJG- 
I     DQIOI      ODIO01      GHCO0- 

sgi  ©on  osiswa  13  Djycoi- 

BCOO. 

i  oia  i3  dgocig  ano^. 
i  aiDioxco  asiivco  is  sjq^- 

x  8ioi  Diaoxi'oiQa  hooq 

03iQ. 

DJD   X  QXQ'QSISlQCaa   DIIQ 

13   83k'a 
HQDQ    DGJ31¥B&  XS5Q    SJJ1W 

BTClnlB^. 

jtcoec^    raiaa    Bf3H    oi 

QDItCl- 
GDltQO      niQ      QtfOHQO 

BIOD0CQ.. 
3i¥  GJQ,  J®1¥   031  CIIG,  XSQ 

Git  sqw  sgio  i&  G)3ro. 

BIO    DQJ'D32SW«,   B3o    GJQ 

3HQO      G3SOQ,      331QU 
i|31KD0; 

9CXQO  GJia  SJOO  CIO- 


coi3  xco  ,ooia  coi3- 

X  GTQ     33yCI8XG3    CI3JGCC0& 

8ISG  OI&  OUODffl. 
3QIG50ffl     Id)     G3If0     3« 

0OIG3OSIJ   KD'ortQ. 
31i(DG0|     OHP3     BCKCiQ    GJIfOI 

x    bodsrsq    ojya    bcrciq    x 

BGOHBIG  3CSQ. 
BIOIV    X    QBJtCD     3IW     STQXGD 

XG3   IOOI  QIW.' 
GIV0&    13    X    3lSQiy     3G3JQ 

o-t'aisGiy. 

01O18     GI     X'GOJitf     SQXS5     10 

BI0   CI3DDXGDI. 
DJO  Q3fOO  GI  aXMGJ  B3S10 

BI  E0'01il¥0. 
GI    f3G0H    Ol    DGJBIQ,    GIO 

C13ICI   Ol  D11T3HB. 
GJ81G5   HtOQ  QQUto  I©  JICO 

CHCOGI^. 
O55r«3IQ0CCCn    XCQ    QKD'GKA- 

OXIK     3y     SGI     JyGDXSCOQQ 

13   3U!Oflt 
aJGJ'QUGOIG       3JfC0OQ      I& 

GJO  I0IG  Ol  bTQEB- 
ai'B3l00    Oiy!QlCD3    13     Ol 

sic  ai'BSiajQ  3bQiy^. 
DiyQi'siioxoQ    cuaaiy^ 

JtOO  QI3IQ3CDDIQ. 
Q3RIO      aiil^a     BH     STQXG3 
QJdOIGIG. 

Qi!^iy3  ma'nm,  is  oi  siq 

ai'B3l00  io. 
0IO    I&    921    3]yQO    Ci3iTOQ 

13  DJSiyoi. 
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©II    DJO    Ol   J|D,   038    D3D 

DCS- 
33V033    3¥    0011333,   ©IIQ33   3V 

3G1IO 
0311    (DWlfiOIfi,    0033    Blltof, 

ooiaoito  OH'BfOOiOI- 

QJG33     SGIO      BJVCI      83i330 
B3AO  OOItoO 

113100    aiBisioracjswiosij 

CII'G3DO  G103  evsim. 

IDOI     3I33C0033     BCfiCI     SGI 

GGMOtoO   333i03O3. 
CG'333|OD00|     DHOUia     B3V 

SGX03   DQItoCDO 
C03'03I3iy  3JY  SGI  BtoO,  10303 
DGJ'33/>03    VGIOQO    SB  I 
33toO- 
I3IGIBI03I33      Bf3303to      f33 

03}iBIO3I33   DI&OJ  CR. 
SGI  BG3*OtoO  G03JO  03toOQ 

sgi  aivatoo  yioj. 

SGI     31!     J3     GJQ     133     SGI 

BI'eiOfG  13   31330318. 
31©  IltoOOl   DGOT&JIJflJ  3¥  3CSGD 

1030   30011016. 
G1Q    D3V0333     OtoD     G33J2IQ 

B30  3K  33KSG  830L5. 
Off   SGIO    QI3CS2    Ol   SGI  DM 

G0IO3(Dto  Ol  SGI  G0HQ- 
OH  Q3B00I33    OI33  GI30   Ol 

GX333  103  DJX0. 
Oil     Ol     Q3i33      BG18B00I33 

B3QD  03JD  OU  ,DWQlO. 
032D    O0JG    QI'3IKD    BCJCICSG 

sgi  ojieo  rsia. 
ort  oi  sjooq  aio3'otoo 

OI03ID     33K0303     103      1)331 

ow 


Oil  SGIO  03}i33  OIBT3CC03 
,81330     ItoOI|833     OfB- 

'33Cco3  ooi too. 

OJ2D     133      GUII333      BtoO 

Biiitoia. 

13  Bl  031  03JD  QIB'CHI  Ui 
Dtpl0533  SGCIi  3100  QlB- 
Wi\  ,3Q. 

103  OllSG  10303  QOGIQSG  SGIGQ 

i3  cjq^is  is©  enao3to- 

IO    133    \S\QU    OH    00[?iO    Ol 

810303. 
13   Ol  SIO  I  KfG   Q]Q3,  l€)3i; 

13  033:0,  3310303. 
aWJaiilOOH      3300103031^33 
J303I      DQ1I3      miGflQ 
105  03^10133- 
ailD    031O    0331/    CI33IO    DJO 

L&   03JD   OlCi)  3103. 
©3JIG     133     SGI     33to    13    1 

3300[/i3. 
00IYO3    Ol    0013    133    Ol    B103 

9IU  Ol  033A. 
81O300)  CDIO  DISG  SGIO  DIOSJ 

ai03'33IVQD33   Ol  033O- 
8CSCI     G3JO    I    03pJ5toO     IO 

1'053SG1Y33   I03'3Ii(8IOf33. 
83DC5    133    CCto'DIQOKD    DM 

830SJ   133   GI303J. 
8I03I     1     OGlf      B3YQ      133 

QD31CII03  103  0051330- 
Bto'33VOH0333    n    SGI    03IQI- 

D00IO3  13   OJl'BIGJfOf. 
033SGIG     3i3KCI3833     DK31Q3 

83¥  SG103   QUCDIOQ- 
0I'33toIOI  133  SGI  B3SG1Q  13 
10310^10- 
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Notes  on  the  English  Sounds. 


The  Visible  Speech  Letters  represent  an  analysis 
of  sounds  which  is  much  more  minute  than  any 
that  has  been  attempted  in  pronouncing  diction- 
aries ;  and  the  'Universal  Alphabet'  consequently 
enables  distinctions  to  be  presented  to  the  eye 
which  would  be  impossible  of  discrimination  by 
means  of  ordinary  letters.  The  nicest  of  these 
shades  of  difference  are,  however,  real  distinctions 
to  the  ear ;  and,  indeed,  upon  such  elementary 
minutiae  all  the  characteristics  of  utterance — such 
as  vulgar,  pedantic,  dialectic,  or  foreign  —  mainly 
depend. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  elements  into 
which  English  speech  is  analysed  in  this  Work, 
the  Native  learner  is  not  inconvenienced  by  the 
variety ;  while  the  Foreign  learner  is  importantly 
assisted  by  it.  The  benefit  of  the  orthoepic  ac- 
curacy will  be  progressively  experienced  by 
vernacular  readers  ;  but  at  first  they  will  pro- 
nounce words  as  wholes,  with  many  points  of 
difference,  and  without  being  able  to  'spell'  their 
sounds  or  to  pronounce  all  the  letters  of  a  word 
with  individual  correctness.  The  beginner  should 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  refinements  of  the 
Alphabet  with  theoretical  precision.  An  insen- 
sible comparison  of  letter  with  letter  will  ulti- 
mately give  proficiency  without  special  study;  and 
original  differences  of  pronunciation  will  in  this 
way  become  gradually  assimilated  to  the  standard 
of  uniformity. 

This  power  of  direction  and  correction  is  in- 
herent in  the  mutually  related  symbols  of  Visible 
Speech  ;  but  familiarity  with  common  letters  does 
not  in  any  degree  advance  a  speaker's  orthoepic 
knowledge.  Thus  :  ask  any  person  to  pronounce 
the  elements  of  a  word  with  the  same  sounds 
which  he  gives  to  them  in  the  verbal  combina- 
tion, and  not  one  individual  in  a  hundred  will  be 
found  able  to  perform  this  analysis  with  exactitude. 
Learners  of  Visible  Speech  should  first  thoroughly 
master  the  consonants.  When  these  are  known, 
the  greater  part  of  the  words  in  any  vernacular 
sentence  will  be  intelligible,  without,  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  vowels.  The  symbols  of  the 
latter  may  therefore  be  left  to  be  familiarized  by 
practice  ;  or  they  may  be  mastered  one  by  one, 
as  the  learner's  ear  becomes  capable  of  appreci- 
ating their  differences  of  sounds. 

To  make  this  matter  perfectly  clear  :  \  suPPose 

I  s-pp-se 

(  all  vowels  to  be  represented  by  one  invariable 

I  -11   v-  -Is    t-  b-  r-pr-s-nt-d  b-    -ne   -nv-r--ble 


(  mark — such  as  a  hyphen— any  person  knowing 

I  m-rk — s-ch  -s  -  h-ih-n n-  p-rs-n   kn  -  -  ng 

(  only  the  consonant  letters,  would  be  able  to 
(  -nl-  th-  c-ns-n-nt  1-tt-rs,  w-ld  b-  -ble  t- 
(  recognize  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  of 
1  r-c-gn-ze  -  1-rge  pr-p-rt-n  -f  th-  w-rds  -f 
his  own  language  from  this  imperfect  writing. 
h-s  -n  l-ng--ge  fr-m  th-s  -mp-rf-ct  wr-t-ng. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  number  of  vowel 
marks  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  without 
affecting  this  power  of  recognition,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  vowel  distinctions. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  further,  that  the 
Visible  Speech  consonants  represent  exact  sounds, 
and  that  consequently  the  consonant  '  skeleton' 
of  a  word  is  free  from  the  ambiguities  of  silent 
and  variable  letters,  such  as  the  preceding  illus- 
tration exemplifies. 

The  pronunciation  indicated  in  the  Reading 
Exercises  in  this  Work  is  that  of  educated 
vernacular  usage.  The  sounds  of  '  unaccented' 
vowels,  generally  termed  '  obscure,'  are  accurately 
defined;  and  the  principles  which  govern  such 
changes  are  thus  made  manifest  in  the  symbols. 
These  principles  are  detailed  in  the  '  Inaugural 
Edition  of  Visible  Speech,'  to  which  the  Orthoepi- 
cal  Reader  is  referred. 

The  abrupt  non-vocal  articulation  of  the  'liquids' 
I,  m,  n,  ng,  when  before  non-vocal  consonants,  is 
exhibited  in  the  printing  of  such  words  as  felt, 
lamp,  tent,  think,  &c.  In  deliberate  pronunciation, 
the  voiceless  /,  m,  &c,  receive  an  initial  trace  of 
vocality  from  the  preceding  vowel ;  but  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  prolong  the  '  liquid'  without 
altering  its  vernacular  effect,  the  characteristic 
voicelessness  of  the  latter  will  be  demonstrated  to 
the  ear.  The  peculiarity  of  '  foreign'  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  English  syllables  arises  simply  from 
the  undue  vocality  which  is  given  to  the  I,  m,  &c. 
The  effect  of  the  distinctive  phoneticism  of  this 
system  may  be  illustrated  in  the  word  '  mention.' 
Roman  letters  could  only  analyze  this  word  into 
the  two  syllables  '  men  shun  ;'  but  the  compact 
accentual  utterance  of  '  mention '  differs  in  two 
respects  from  that  of  these  monosyllables.  The 
n  of  '  men'  is  nearly  or  altogether  non-vocal 
before  the  non-vocal  sh ;  and  the  vowel  sound  in 
'  tion,'  while  it  resembles  that  of  '  short  u,'  is  not 
quite  the  same.  Thus  Q  \  Q5  &  3  (D  (men  shun;) 
QlQ^ltD  (mention.) 

Even   'accented'  syllables,  in  common  words, 
when  pronounced  without  emphasis,  are  liable  to 
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the  same  ' obscuring '  as  ordinary  unaccented 
syllables.  Thus  the  syllable  '  self '  in  the  '  recip- 
rocal pronouns'  itself,  himself,  myself,  &c,  (unless 
the  words  are  emphatic)  has  not  precisely  the 
vowel  quality  of  the  same  syllable  in  '  selfish.' 

Monosyllables  also  are  similarly  affected  in 
unemphatic  pronunciation  ;  as  the  word  '  them,' 
which  has  distinctly  two  sounds  in  the  sentence 
<1  told  them  (SGC8)  it  was  for  them  (9QIB) 
only.'  The  word  'that'  has  also  two  sounds; 
the  one  when  it  is  a  'conjunctive'  or  'relative,' 
and  the  other  when  it  is  a  'demonstrative' 
particle;  as  in  the  sentence  '  I  know  that  (£QlO) 
that  (QQlO)  is  the  one.'  So  with  'had,'  'has,' 
'  and,'  '  there,'  '  for,'  and  other  common  words, 
which  will  be  found  variously  written,  according 
to  their  pronunciation  in  the  '  Reading  Exercises.' 

The  two  sounds  of  R  are,  of  course,  distin- 
guished ;  the  '  consonant'  sound  (0)  being  heard 
only  when  the  R  is  followed  by  a  vowel ;  and  the 
'glide'  sound  (y)  in  other  cases. 

The  influence  of  R  on  a  preceding  vowel  is 
also  illustrated.  Thus  the  vowels  in  ail  and  air, 
road  and  roar,  pool  and  poor,  present  the  very 
appreciable  varieties,  [  [,  }  J,  11- 


These  'little'  differences  pass  unheeded  by 
vernacular  speakers  ;  but  they  become  shibboleths 
in  the  mouths  of  persons  who  have  not  acquired 
the  native  habit. 

The  vowels  ai  and  on,  when  not  before  R, — as 
m  fail,  foal,  &c. — are  distinguished  by  a  'gliding' 
pronunciation  which  is  peculiarly  English.  This 
delicate  shading  of  the  a  towards  the  closer  e,  and 
of  the  o  towards  the  corresponding  oo,  is  indicated 
in  the  writing  of  such  words  by  the  appropriate 
'  glides '  after  the  radical  vowel. 

Provincial  and  foreign  pronunciations  of  a  and 
o  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  gliding 
quality ;  while,  in  the  Metropolis,  the  habit  of 
gliding  these  vowels  creates  the  vulgar  peculiarity 
of  altering  the  initial  part  of  the  Vowels  ;  so  that 
a  encroaches  on  T,  and  o  on  ou. 

The  sound  of  u  as  in  new,  &c,  is,  when  fully 
pronounced,  analyzed  into  yoo ;  but  the  common 
softening  of  the  'consonant'  y  (O)  into  a 
'glide'  (n)  in  this  combination,  is  introduced  in 
the  '  Reading  Exercises.' 
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The  study  of  the  new  science  of  '  Visible  Speech ' — as  treated  of  in  the 
Inaugural  Volume  of  '  Universal  Alphabetics ' — will  be  greatly  facilitated  to 
those  who  make  use  of  this  little  Work  as  a  preliminary.  It  may  seem  to  some 
that,  in  the  order  of  publication,  this  should  have  preceded  the  larger  Work  ;  but 
a  foundation  must  always  be  laid  before  a  super-structure  can  be  raised.  The 
Inaugural  Volume  lays  the  foundation  for  all  Languages  ;  the  present  Work 
erects  the  English  '  wing '  of  the  cosmopolitan  edifice. 

Press  Critics  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
general  design— which,  without  oral  exemplifications,  cannot  be  mastered 
cursorily  ;  but  these  difficulties  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  removed  by  a  perusal  of  this 

'  English  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million.' 
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